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ABSTRACT 



This paper reports the results of an international study of 
the principal's role in developing and supporting information literacy 
programs in Australia, Canada, Finland, France, Japan, Scotland, and South 
Korea. Principals and librarians in all countries except South Korea differed 
significantly on the amount of time they perceived the principal to spend on 
tasks related to the information literacy program. Principals and librarians 
in Australia, Finland, and Scotland agreed about the amount of time they 
thought the principal should spend on such tasks in the future. In Canada, 
Japan, and South Korea, however, there was a significant difference between 
the two groups. Overall mean scores on present and future perceptions suggest 
that, in five of the six countries, principals and librarians are 
well -aligned in their beliefs about the role of the principal; the exception 
was Scotland, where school librarians are not qualified teachers. These and 
other findings should be useful to principals and librarians in schools 
throughout the world, as they struggle in difficult times to provide quality 
schooling and information services and to contribute to the development of 
literate and independent library users. (Contains 18 references.) 
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This paper reports the results of an international study of the principals ’ role in developing and 
supporting information literacy programs in Australia, Canada, Finland, France, Japan, 
Scotland, and South Korea. Principals and librarians in all countries except South Korea 
differed significantly on the amount of time they perceived the principal to spend on tasks related 
to the information literacy program. Principals and librarians in Australia, Finland, and 
Scotland agreed about the amount of time they thought the principal should spend on such tasks 
in the future. In Canada, Japan, and South Korea, however, there was a significant difference 
between the two groups. Overall mean scores on present and future perceptions suggest that in 
five of the six countries principals and librarians are well-aligned in their beliefs about the role 
of the principal; the exception was Scotland where school librarians are not qualified teachers. 
These and other findings should be useful to principals and librarians in schools throughout the 
world, as they struggle in difficult times to provide quality schooling and information services 
and to contribute to the development of literate and independent library users. 
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Findings from the International Study 
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In South Korea the study was conducted across the 1 1 high school districts of Seoul. Random 
sampling to select research participants was not possible because all high schools in Seoul do not 
lave teacher-librarians. Thus, the 141 high schools in Seoul that have teacher-librarians were 

selected for the study. In all of Korea there are 252 teacher-librarians and 175 of them are in hiah 
schools. “ 

In France the study was conducted in two different educational regions, Grenoble and Nice. The 
researchers contacted one in three of the schools in the two regions and a total of 295 secondary 
schools— colleges serving students aged 1 1-15 and lycees serving students aged 15-1 8— received 
the questionnaire. The schools were located in different geographical areas; urban, rural, remote, 
mountainous, and seaside. The researchers in France completed their own data analysis and 
reported overall findings at the 1998 IFLA conference. However, the data from that study is not 
yet available in English and therefore could not be included in this paper. 

Sample Findings from Instrument 1 

Gender and age were two significant differences evident in the data from Instrument 1. Across 
all of the countries in the study, most principals were male and most librarians were female. This 
gender difference was significant for all of the countries in the study, even though the actual 
gender percentages varied from country to country. The percentages ranged from 57% in 
Australia to 88% in Japan for male principals and from 74% in France to 100% in Australia for 
female librarians. Most principals were older than most librarians. This age difference was also 
significant for all of the countries. Most principals were in their fifties while most librarians 
were in their forties. The exceptions were in South Korea where most principals were over 60, in 

Scotland where most principals were in their forties, and in Finland where most librarians were 
in their fifties. 
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Sample Findings from Instrument 2 Data 
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Overall Mean Scores, Present and Future Perceptions 
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Korea, on 42% of the tasks, and in Japan, on 63% of the tasks. The following tasks were 
common to these three countries where the principal and librarian differed significantly: 

• advocating and facilitating the development of an information literate school community 

• informing new staff about the importance of collaborating with the teacher-librarian 

• encouraging teachers to incorporate the learning and use of a range of information skills 
into their teaching programs and to assess process skills as well as content. 

For each of these tasks librarians thought that their principal could give "a little - some” more 
attention to these tasks, whereas the principals felt they should give “a lot” more attention to 
these tasks. This suggests that the librarians in Canada, South Korea, and Japan have relatively 
low expectations regarding the information literacy advocacy role of the principal in the school. 



According to the overall mean scores for Beliefs, principals and librarians in five of the six 
countries are well-aligned in their beliefs. The exception is Scotland where school librarians are 
not qualified teachers. This finding is of particular interest to the school library profession in the 
United Kingdom, as James Herring (1998, pp. 3-4), the Scotland IRRG member observes: 

The school librarians and headteachers differed in that 

• Headteachers agreed that school librarians should have dual qualifications but school 
librarians did not agree 

• Headteachers believed that cooperative planning and teaching should take place in the 
library and in the classroom 

• Headteachers did not agree that the school librarian should be an IT leader in the 
school. 

These disagreements are surprising to this author and it would be interesting to see if the same 
results occurred from a larger response. If it is true that headteachers favour dual qualifications 
for Scottish school librarians, then this would raise an issue that has lain dormant in the UK for a 
number of years. The school librarians’ disagreement on the issue of cooperative planning and 
teaching in the library and the classroom is surprising and, if this reflects a wide held belief, is 
worrying. Schpol librarians are encouraged to plan cooperatively with teachers and not just with 
regard to the library. Also, if headteachers do believe that school librarians should not be IT 
leaders in the school, then school librarians need to make headteachers more aware of their IT 
skills. 

Overall Task Priorities for Principals 



The researchers next looked at the means for each of the questions related to tasks that the 
principals might carry out in support of the development of an information literate school 
community (Questions 1-31). Both principals and librarians rated each of the tasks in terms of 
the time/attention that the principal was giving the task at present and should give the task in 
future. Table 3 provides a cross-country comparison of librarian and principal Present versus 
Future Perceptions based on T-tests results. The letter ‘M’ identifies those tasks requiring 
significantly more attention by principals in future. 
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Table 3 shows considerable alignment between principals and librarians in both Canada and 
Japan. However, this alignment occurred at opposite ends of the attention spectrum. While there 
was overall consensus in Canada that principals did not need to focus more attention on the 
majority of tasks (except for two items, Q.12 and 31), principals and librarians in Japan agreed 
that principals did need to spend more time/attention on nearly two-thirds of the tasks (20 out of 
31 tasks). There was only one task that both respondent groups in Japan agreed did not require 
further attention - Q.18 dealing with principal visits to the library to observe the work of the 
librarian. 

In both Japan and South Korea, the principals identified many more tasks that they felt required 
more of their attention than those identified by the librarians. One possible cause of this high 
level of Future attention might be that the process of completing these survey instruments acted 
as an awareness-raising exercise for the principals as to the potential support they could give 
their librarian. In Australia, respondent groups were aligned on 68% of the tasks; however, seven 
of the ten remaining tasks were identified by the librarian as requiring more principal attention. 
This suggests that Australian librarians have higher expectations of principal support than 
Australian principals do. The top five items identified as requiring significantly more principal 
attention across all countries included: 

• informs new teaching staff about the importance of collaborating with the librarian 

• encourages the teaching staff to invest time in cooperatively planning and teaching with the 
librarian 

• actively seeks outside school funding possibilities that can be used to supplement the library 
budget 

• seeks feedback from staff about their impressions of the quality of library services 

• works with the librarian to develop the librarian’s personal professional development plan 
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Table 3, Activtites tdentjlled as Requiring Significantly More Attentinn 
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Sample Findings from Instrument 3 



This section of the paper presents samples of the findings from Instrument 3 based on the studies 
conducted in Canada, Australia, Scotland, South Korea, and Finland. The Japan study did not 
include Instrument 3. As well, not all participants who responded to Instrument 1 and 2 
completed Instrument 3 and not all those who completed Instrument 3 responded to all of the 
questions in that instrument. For example, for Canada, the responses of 43-47 of the 59 librarians 
and 18-31 of the 40 principals who participated in the study provided the themes for each of the 
open-ended questions from Instrument 3. However, approximately the same proportion (about 

75%) of the librarian respondents completed the open-ended questions as did the principal 
respondents. 

The researchers analyzed responses to the open-ended questions on Instrument 3 through a 
process of reading and rereading responses, noting the content of responses, identifying themes 
or categones according to the content, and then grouping and re-grouping the responses within 
the themes or categories. This interpretive process began with reading all the responses to get an 
overall sense of the data, and then analyzing each of the open-ended questions. This same 
content-analysis approach provided data for the cross country comparisons. 

All of the five countries responding to Instrument 3 reported that two key strengths of the library 
were an emphasis on supporting staff and students in teaching and learning and the provision of 
resources and equipment. In all but South Korea, there were frequent mentions of trained and 
qualified staff as a key strength. In Canada and Finland, the library as an environment that was 
open, inviting, well-organized, and connected to other libraries was also seen as important. 

Funding for school libraries was one of the challenges that was high on the list for all five 
countries. In some countries this reflected the low levels of funding to education as a whole; in 
others low salaries for library staff or competition from IT for a piece of the budget pie 
constituted the challenge. In all but South Korea IT represented an important challenge in terms 
of the need for constant upgrading of technology and in terms of the demands for staff training 
and for user education. In Canada, Scotland, and Finland, a key challenge was support for the 
library from school administrators and from teachers. 

Participants in all of the five countries mentioned the provision and organization of information 
and resources as one of the critical functions of librarians. All but South Korea identified 
providing in-service training for and cooperative planning and teaching as the other two critical 
contributions that librarians made to the teaching and learning in schools. Principals and 
librarians in Canada and Australia differed in the emphasis they placed on these two functions: 
principals tended to focus on the librarians’ role in professional development, in enabling things 
to happen, while librarians tended to focus on the frontline responsibilities of planning, teaching, 
and evaluating leanung as equal partners with other teachers. In Scotland and Australia, the role 
of the librarian in IT, both IT management and IT user education, was also very critical. 

When asked about the effect of the library being closed for more than two weeks, participants in 
all countries agreed that there would be losses in access to resources and in the teaching of 
information skills. They suggested that instructional strategies might become less varied and less 
student-centered and that teachers might rely more on the textbook approach. 
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attainment of information literacy is part of the school plan; however, their basic 
understanding of the school library is not sufficient. (Han, 1998. p. 8) 

Strategies for improving cooperation between school librarians and headteachers in 
relation to the development of information skills in schools should be developed and 
disseminated to both headteachers and school librarians. A follow up study [in 
Scotland], either to repeat the questionnaire exercise for those who did not respond or to 
choose a sample of school librarians and headteachers for interview, should be 
considered. ... This study is a valuable contribution to research in the school 
library/information skills area and has the potential to be of value to school librarians 
and headteachers in that it highlights the importance of information skills development 
and the key role which school librarians can play in this area. (Herring, 1998, p. 4) 

Principals and school librarians should be equal partners in a shared process. The 
earlier studies ... have shown that principal’s support is vital to the well-being and 
development of the school library. The school librarian should also bear her/his part of 
the challenge of the educational reform. Above all, the educational policy and the socio- 
economic factors within each country establish possibilities for school libraries. This 
research gave some hints for developing Finnish school libraries, whether in 
collaboration with public libraries or inside schools as the school’s learning resource 
centers. The results of the research may not be valid for a small amount of the 
participating schools, but they can and need to be used for the benefit of Finnish learners 
and teachers. (Niinikangas, 1998, p. 13) 

The Australian findings demonstrate that there is a significant affinity between principals and 
teacher librarians with respect to information literacy issues. This will allow a concentration on 
those issues that are seen as contentious and will facilitate the development of a short instrument 
that could be used to generate data on these key issues. (Henri, 1998, p. 6) 
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